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REVIEWS. 


The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln , from  his  Birth  to  his  Lnauguration 
as  President . By  Ward  H.  Lamon.  Boston:  Tas.  R.  Osgood 
& Co.  1872. 

CERTAINLY,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  one  whose  biography  ought 
to  be  written.  A man  who,  born  in  a condition  of  life  not 
merely  humble  but  abject  and  squalid,  and  reared  amid  circumstances 
and  associations  most  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  talent  or 
the  promotion  of  nobility  and  purity  of  character,  gradually  rose  to 
the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  his  country ; who  performed  the  duties 
of  that  office  and  deported  himself  therein  in  a way  that  excited  the 
amazement  of  the  world  ; and  whose  death  was  strange  and  most 
tragical,  is  one  whose  life  should  be  laid  before  us  in  all  its  details, 
that  we  may  learn  what  were  the  internal  qualities,  or  what  the 
exterior  circumstances,  that  determined  so  remarkable  a career. 

About  the  Lives  of  Lincoln  hitherto  written  there  has  been  a pal- 
pable air  of  unreality.  It  is  evident  that  they  conceal  much  that  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  purposes,  or  is  offensive  to  the  tastes  of 
the  authors ; they  insert  much  which  has  no  further  basis  than  its 
accordance  with  that  ideal  portrait  which  they  wish  the  world  to 
receive  as  genuine ; and  they  give  us  therefore  no  help  toward  under- 
standing the  true  character  of  that  singularly  enigmatical  man,  in 
whom  contradictions  were  so  strangely  mingled. 

The  volume  before  us,  however,  seems  to  supply  a key  to  the 
whole.  The  author  — or  compiler — has  gathered  from  all  sources, 
but  especially  from  Mr.  Herndon,  Mr.  Lincoln’s  intimate  associate 
and  business  partner,  a vast  mass  of  material ; and  has  used  it,  as  he 
affirms,  and  as  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  conscientiously  and  justly. 
That  he  has  acted  conscientiously,  indeed,  even  to  the  extent  of 
doing  violence  to  his  feelings,  is  evident  from  the  repressed  disgust 
which,  in  spite  of  him,  is  manifest  throughout  this  volume,  and  the 
open  expression  of  which  he  can  not  always  prevent. 

For  ourselves,  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  a brief  outline  sketch 
of  the  facts  narrated,  as  sufficient  for  our  purposes,  and  much  less 
disagreeable  than  would  be  the  attempt  to  illustrate  from  them  the 
character  of  the  man  himself. 

To  say  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  “obscurity,”  or  “humble 
poverty,”  is  to  use  the  language  of  flattery  toward  one  who,  according  to 
his  biographer,  neither  knew  his  own  grandfather,  nor  the  name  which 
he  had  no  legal  right  to  bear.  The  name  of  his  father’s  kindred  was 
universally  pronounced  Linckhorn  or  Linckhern,  and  we  may  assume 
was  so  spelled  on  those  rare  occasions  when  any  one  was  found  able 
to  write  it.  The  spelling  “ Lincoln  ” was  selected  by  Abraham  him- 
self, after  he  had  acquired  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing.  The  first 
name  of  his  grandfather  is  not  known  ; the  biographer  discarding  as 
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a mere  figment  Mr.  Lincoln’s  own  statement  that  it  was  Abraham. 
As  for  the  'family,  it  is  true  that  a relationship  with  the  Virginia  Lin- 
colns has  been  claimed  and  allowed  ; but  the  only  data  for  it  seem  to 
have  been  a not  unnatural  desire  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
connect  himself  with  some  family  or  other,  and  an  equally  reasonable 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Virginians  to  secure  his  services  in  Congress 
in  collecting  a claim  against  the  government. 

At  all  events,  whatever  his  rightful  name  or  pedigree,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  born  in  1809,  in  “a  miserable  cabin”  near  Hodgenville, 
Kentucky.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks. 
There  is  no  evidence,  the  biographer  says,  beyond  cohabitation,  of 
any  marriage  between  his  parents,  and  indeed  from  the  account  given 
it  is  not  likely  that  either  attached  much  importance  to  the  formal 
rite.  The  records,  otherwise  complete,  show  none ; nor  does  any 
appear  in  the  family  register  which  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  wrote  care- 
fully out.  Indeed,  in  all  matters  connected  with  his  mother  and  her 
relatives  he  was  especially  silent  and  reserved ; and  perhaps  it  is  as 
well  to  imitate  him  in  that  particular. 

His  father  seems  to  have  been  a ne’er-do-weel,  with  a considerable 
dash  of  the  ruffian  about  him,  who  by  representing  himself  as  well-off, 
when  in  reality  he  was  living  in  squalid  poverty,  succeeded  in  per- 
suading Sarah  Johnston,  his  second  and  lawful  wife,  to  marry  him. 
This  genuinely  good  woman,  though  shamefully  deceived,  determined 
to  make  the  best  of  her  lot ; and  her  coming  brought  some  decency 
to  the  wretched  “half-faced  camp”  (a  cabin  with  dirt-floor  and  open 
to  the  weather  on  one  side)  in  Perry  County,  Indiana,  and  some  com- 
fort to  the  miserable  and  neglected  children,  who  under  her  care  soon 
began  to  “look  a little  more  human.”  Mr.  Lincoln  always  regarded 
her  as  his  mother,  and  treated  her  with  the  greatest  affection;  a fact 
which  we  record  with  the  more  pleasure,  as  it  is  almost  the  only  thing 
in  this  volume  that  is  pleasant  to  read.  As  for  “Tom  Lincoln,”  the 
biographer  heartily  congratulates  himself  when  he  is  able  “to  discard 
him,  his  family  and  fortunes  from  further  consideration.” 

Abraham,  amid  these  surroundings,  grew  up  tall  and  strong,  though 
ungainly  in  appearance,  and  with  features  prematurely  yellow  and 
withered.  His  father  gave  him  some  little  schooling,  and  he  ex- 
hibited an  extreme  fondness  for  reading.  When  about  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  he  tried  his  hand  at  composition,  principally  in  the  form 
of  satirical  attacks,  in  prose  and  verse,  upon  various  families  in  the 
neighborhood.  Part  of  these  first-fruits  of  his  muse  are  yet  in  exist- 
ence, but  we  are  told  that,  unfortunately,  they  are  too  grossly  obscene 
for  even  a specimen  to  be  given.  They  were  sufficiently  venomous, 
however,  to  rouse  the  ire  of  his  victims,  and  involved  him  in  a fight, 
in  which  his  long  and  strong  arm  gave  him  the  victory,  upon  which  “ he 
vaunted  himself  in  the  most  offensive  manner,”  but  declined  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  man  he  had  wronged,  to  settle  their  dispute  with  fire-arms. 

In  1828  young  Lincoln  left  home  and  went  down  the  Ohio  to  New 
Orleans,  with  a young  man  named  Gentry,  in  a boat  belonging  to 
Gentry’s  father,  and  loaded  with  produce  which  they  were  to  sell. 
This  was  his  first  mercantile  undertaking,  and  it  turned  out  very 
profitably,  and  greatly  raised  the  estimation  in  which  young  Lincoln 
24 
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was  held.  The  goods  were  well  sold,  partly  for  counterfeit  money, 
and  “Abe  displayed  his  genius  for  mercantile  affairs  by  handsomely 
putting  the  counterfeits  off  on  the  innocent  folks  along  the  river.” 

Little  of  interest  beyond  rough-and-tumble  fights,  and  the  incidents 
•of  a country-store  clerk’s  life,  can  be  found  in  the  next  following 
pages,  and  as  little  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  of  1832,  in  which  Lincoln 
raised,  though  he  did  not  command,  a company  chiefly  distinguished 
for  want  of  discipline  and  for  mutinying. 

Laden  with  whatever  laurels  were  to  be  gathered  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  in  which,  according  to  his  own  statement,  he  “ saw  no 
live  fighting  Indian,”  Mr.  Lincoln  returned  home,  and  having  tasted  the 
sweets  of  popularity,  betook  himself  to  politics,  and  became  a candi- 
date for  the  Legislature.  And  here  a difficulty  arises,  which  Mr. 
Lamon  by  no  means  sufficiently  clears  up,  as  to  what  side  he  espoused. 
It  is  true  that  in  a stump  speech  at  Pappsville  he  declared  himself  in 
favor  of  a “national  bank,  the  internal  improvement  system,  and  a 
high  protective  tariff,” — the  leading  Whig  doctrines  — but  the  bio- 
grapher, not  without  plausibility,  argues  that  as  the  Democratic  party 
was  then  in  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  State  (Illinois),  and  that 
as  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  the  man  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  minority, 
he  must  have  been  a Democrat.  In  that  case  the  speech  at  Papps- 
ville must  be  regarded  as  simply  pro  re  nata,  and  not  as  an  index  of 
his  real  opinions. 

The  state  of  parties  in  Illinois  at  this  time  favored  this  mode  of 
proceeding.  The  Democrats  were  generally  in  the  ascendant ; but 
there  was  a class  of  politicians,  here  called  “nominal  Democrats,” 
who  in  their  public  speeches  professed  general  Democratic  principles, 
but  relied  mainly  on  their  personal  popularity  for  election.  Once  in 
the  Legislature,  these  “nominal”  men  coalesced  with  the  Whigs  in 
controlling  legislation.  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  characteristic  prudence, 
became  one  of  these  nominal  men,  and  selected  his  political  hobby 
with  great  adroitness.  Internal  improvements  at  the  cost  of  the 
Federal  treasury  was  a Whig  doctrine,  and  therefore,  in  the  abstract, 
repudiated  by  the  Democrats.  But  the  special  application  of  the 
doctrine  to  improvements  in  their  own  section  was  highly  satisfactory 
to  his  constituents  of  all  parties  \ so  he  wisely  confined  himself  to 
advocating  improvements  in  the  navigation  of  the  Sangamon  river,  a 
course  which  could  be  justified  to  either  party,  and  which,  though  it 
did  not  elect  him,  secured  him  the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  his  pre- 
oinct. 

In  1834  he  was  again  a candidate  for  the  Legislature,  and,  as  the 
Whig  party  was  evidently  coming  into  power  in  Sangamon,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln presented  himself  as  a Whig,  though  declaring  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  run  by  the  Democrats.  This  strategy  secured  the  votes 
of  both  sides  and  elected  him,  though,  as  we  are  told,  it  “ greatly 
demoralised  the  Whig  party.” 

To  this  successful  result  Mr.  Lincoln’s  style  of  public  speaking 
seems  to  have  greatly  contributed.  It  was  plain,  direct,  and  pro- 
fusely spiced  with  indecency.  His  friend,  Mr.  Ellis,  describing  his 
stump  speeches,  says : “ He  told  the  boys  stories  which  drew  them 
after  him.  I remember  them ; but  modesty  and  my  veneration  for 
his  memory  forbid  me  to  relate  them.” 
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We  pass  over  the  dreary  record  of  his  career  in  the  Legislature. 
The  Abolitionists  were  then  beginning  to  agitate  the  country,  and  as 
popular  feeling  was  everywhere  strong  against  them,  Mr.  Lincoln  de- 
cidedly opposed  them  ; but  with  his  usual  foresight  took  occasion,  while 
protesting  against  their  pernicious  doctrines  and  conduct,  to  express 
an  opinion  (Illinois  not  being  a Slave  State)  that  “slavery  was  founded 
on  injustice  and  bad  policy.”  He  lived  to  reap  the  fruit  of  this 
wisdom  afterwards,  when  he  could  proudly  point  to  this  as  the 
beginning  of  “his  Anti-slavery  record.”  Had  the  opposite  party 
finally  gained  the  ascendancy,  he  could  with  equal  justice  have  pointed 
to  it  as  his  Anti-abolition  record. 

At  this  time  his  ambition  for  distinction  took  a literary  and  theo- 
logical turn,  and  he  wrote  a book  — which  was  never  published,  how- 
ever— “intended  to  demonstrate,  first,  that  the  Bible  was  not  God’s 
revelation ; and  secondly,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  the  Son  of  God.” 

In  1835  he  became  deeply  attached  to  a Miss  Rutledge,  who,  how- 
ever, died  before  an  engagement  had  taken  place.  This  loss  produced 
a great  effect  upon  Mr.  Lincoln’s  mind,  and  he  had  to  be  watched  to 
prevent  him  from  committing  suicide.  It  seems  that  he  never  entirely 
recovered  from  this  shock,  and  for  years  afterwards  he  never  dared  to 
trust  himself  with  a pocket-knife. 

In  the  succeeding  year,  1836,  he  paid  his  addresses  to  a Miss 
Owens,  “a  handsome  and  refined  young  lady,”  who,  however,  refused 
him.  This  refusal  seems  to  have  galled  him  extremely,  as  in  1838, 
in  a confidential  letter  to  a lady-friend,  he  speaks  of  his  former 
mistress  with  bitter  sneers,  calling  her  an  “old  maid,”  “toothless,” 
and  “weather-beaten,”  and  representing  himself  as  anxious  to  avoid 
the  match,  but  feeling  himself  bound  by  chivalrous  honor  and  gentle- 
manly delicacy  not  to  fly  from  a promise  he  had  made  her  sister 
before  he  had  seen  the  lady  herself.  At  last,  he  says,  the  lady 
refused  him,  and  thus  released  him  from  a union  which  he  “ dreaded 
more  than  the  Irishman  does  the  halter.”  As  the  facts  are  that  the 
lady  was  really  young,  refined,  and  handsome,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  fol- 
lowed her  with  unremitting  attention,  and  that  the  disinclination  was 
on  her  part,  not  on  his,  we  may  judge  by  his  extravagant  violations 
of  the  truth,  of  the  extent  of  his  mortification. 

To  get  rid  at  once  of  these  matrimonial  adventures,  we  will  mention 
here,  a little  out  of  place,  the  final  and  successful  one.  In  1839  Miss 
Mary  Todd  came  to  live  at  Springfield,  where  Mr.  Lincoln  was  then 
residing.  She  was  a person  of  considerable  talent,  “ a sharp  tongue 
and  pen,”  great  ambition,  and  aspired  not  only  to  lead  society  at 
Springfield,  but  to  be  the  wife  of  a President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  greatly  fascinated  with  her,  and  though,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Miss  Todd’s  sister,  “he  could  not  hold  a lengthy  conversa- 
tion with  a lady  — was  not  sufficiently  educated  and  intelligent  in  the 
female  line  to  do  so  ” — would  sit  and  stare  at  her  by  the  hour.  This 
seems  to  have  been  considered  on  both  sides  equivalent  to  courtship, 
as  in  the  next  paragraph  we  are  informed  that  they  were  engaged. 

Unhappily  a charming  Miss  Edwards  made  her  appearance,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  fidelity  wavered.  He  represented  the  case  to  Miss 
Todd,  and  was  released  by  her.  A reconciliation  followed,  and 
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preparations  made  for  the  wedding,  but  at  the  last  hour  he  failed  to 
keep  his  engagement,  and  “ declared  that  he  hated  Mary  [Todd]  and 
loved  Miss  Edwards.”  Again  razors,  pocket-knives  and  other  edge- 
tools  had  to  be  l^ept  from  him,  and  he  wrote  “ some  gloomy  lines  ” 
for  the  Sangamon  Journal , entitled  “ Suicide.”  For  nearly  a year  he 
remained  with  a friend  in  Kentucky,  and  then  returned  to  Springfield. 
Presently  we  find  him  having  “ secret  meetings  ” with  Miss  Todd,  and 
finally  there  was  another  reconciliation,  or  an  agreement,  and  a hasty 
marriage. 

This  connection  with  Miss  Todd  had  already  involved  him  in  a 
ridiculous  and  disreputable  affair.  She  was  fond  of  satirical  writing, 
or  what  passed  for  such  in  Springfield,  and  “finding  no  other  victim 
handy,”  turned  her  talents  to  badgering  one  Mr.  Shields,  by  anony- 
mous communications  in  the  Journal.  These  papers,  to  judge  from 
the  specimens  given,  were  not  without  a certain  coarse  humor,  and 
exasperated  the  thin-skinned  Shields  to  fury.  He  demanded  the 
author’s  name,  and  was  told  by  the  editor  of  the  Journal  that  it  was 
Mr.  Lincoln.  A challenge  followed,  succeeded  by  a prodigious 
amount  of  negotiation,  committees,  instead  of  seconds,  taking  up  the 
matter  on  both  sides,  sublime  displays  of  indomitable  valor  in  de- 
manding and  refusing  retractions,  a plan  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
himself  for  a terrific  combat  with  “ cavalry  broadswords  of  the  largest 
size  ” on  either  side  of  a plank,  all  ending  in  nothing  but  a sputter  of 
manifestos.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  advanced  some  steps  up  the  social 
ladder  since  his  rough-and-tumble  fights  at  Gentry ville,  but  his  objec- 
tion to  combats  with  fire-arms  was  still  the  same  as  when  he  refused 
to  meet  Bill  Boland  on  those  terms ; and  this  scruple,  and  the  great 
strength  and  length  of  his  arm,  no  doubt,  induced  him  to  insist  on 
the  use,  in  the  present  case,  of  “ cavalry  broadswords  of  the  largest 
size.” 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  Mr.  Lincoln  acknowledged  the 
authorship  of  one  of  the  “ Rebecca  ” letters,  but  denied  the  rest ; but 
as  they  were  all,  evidently,  from  the  same  hand,  the  biographer  is 
convinced  that  Miss  Todd  was  the  sole  author,  having  probably 
learned  some  of  the  facts  from  her  suitor  during  “ the  secret  meetings 
at  Mr.  Francis’s  house,  when  he  was  endeavoring  to  nerve  himself  to 
the  duty  of  marrying  her.”  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  whole  affair  was 
ridiculous  and  discreditable.  The  practice  of  duelling  may  be  foolish, 
or  it  may  be  wise,  but  in  any  event  a genuine  duel  is  a very  serious 
thing;  but  a mock  duel  in  which  the  parties  are  as  anxious  to  make 
an  ostentatious  display  of  honor  and  valor  as  they  are  reluctant  to 
imperil  life,  is  the  consummation  of  shabby  absurdity. 

We  do  not  propose  to  dwell  on  his  career  in  Congress.  Both  in 
that  body  and  out  of  it  he  resisted  the  demands  of  the  South  to  be 
allowed  to  take  their  slaves  into  the  Territories ; but  this  was  not  on 
account  of  his  affection  for  the  blacks,  but  his  aversion  to  them. 
“None  of  his  public  acts,  either  before  or  after  he  became  President, 
exhibit  any  special  tenderness  for  the  African  race,  or  any  extra- 
ordinary commiseration  of  their  lot.”  ....  “ He  believed,  with  his 
rival,  that  this  was  purely  a ‘ white  man’s  government  ’ ; but  he  would 
have  been  perfectly  willing  to  share  its  blessings  with  the  black  man, 
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had  he  not  been  very  certain  that  the  blessings  would  disappear  when 
divided  with  such  a partner.”  In  fact  he  wanted  to  keep  all  blacks, 
free  or  slave,  out  of  the  Territories  altogether ; and  would  have  been 
overjoyed  to  discover  any  practicable  way  for  deporting  the  whole 
race  out  of  the  country. 

Still  these  views  were  sufficient  to  let  the  Abolition  party  know 
that  they  might  count  on  his  accession  whenever  they  seemed  likely 
to  attain  to  power.  But  this  conversion  was  too  slow  for  enthusiasts 
like  his  partner,  Mr.  Herndon,  and  it  was  determined  to  force  him 
into  it.  The  process  was  characteristic.  A State  Fair  was  held  at 
Springfield,  at  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a prominent  speaker.  When 
his  speech  was  over,  the  notorious  Owen  Lovejoy  announced  that 
there  would  be  a meeting  in  the  evening,  with  speeches  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Freedom.  Mr.  Herndon  advised  Lincoln  to  take  his  horse 
and  buggy  and  drive  home  at  once,  which  he  did  without  question. 
Thus,  though  at  the  Abolition  meeting  which  followed  he  was  not 
present,  he  was  identified  with  it  in  men’s  minds ; and  yet  when 
charged  by  Judge  Douglas  with  having  been  one  of  the  committee 
which  passed  the  resolutions,  he  could  say  that  he  was  not  present 
and  his  name  was  used  without  his  consent.  Yet,  to  secure  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Senate,  he  gave,  Mr.  Lamon  says,  a secret  pledge  to 
Lovejoy  and  his  party,  that,  contrary  to  his  own  often  expressed  belief 
in  the  policy  and  sanctity  of  the  Missouri  settlement,  he  would,  if 
elected,  favor  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  all  the  Territories.  This 
secured  him  the  Abolitionist  vote. 

Reluctant  as  he  was,  he  was  finally  brought  into  the  party  by  the 
favorite  scheme  of  signing  a name  without  authority,  and  leaving  the 
person  to  repudiate  or  acknowledge  as  it  might  seem  expedient  later. 
Mr.  Herndon  did  it  for  him  this  time,  and  it  seeming  expedient,  he 
adopted  the  action. 

Like  most  new  converts,  he  soon  surpassed  in  zeal  the  old  con- 
fessors of  the  party,  and  in  this  canvass  delivered  a speech  which 
startled  even  Mr.  Herndon.  In  it  he  declared  that  the  Union,  with 
slavery,  was  “a  house  divided  against  itself,  that  could  not  stand.” 
But  this  was  not  the  utterance  of  enthusiasm,  but  of  far-seeing  policy. 
Mr.  Lincoln  foresaw  that  the  doctrine  of  “the  irrepressible  conflict  ” 
which  Mr.  Seward  had  been  preaching,  was  likely  to  be  the  prominent 
issue  at  the  next  Presidential  election ; and  with  his  eye  on  the  cam- 
paign of  i860,  he  wanted  “to  take  the  wind  out  of  Seward’s  sails.” 
In  this  wise  did  he  contrive,  far  beforehand,  “ to  dig  pitfalls  and  lay 
obstructions  in  the  way  of  his  most  formidable  competitors.” 

By  this  time,  through  his  various  discussions,  speeches,  and  lectures, 
he  had  acquired  the  name  of  one  of  the  ablest  debaters  and  most 
effective  speakers  in  the  country.  To  a certain  extent  this  opinion 
was  just : his  speeches  are  notable  for  their  clearness,  simplicity, 
and  downright  directness  to  the  purpose.  They  were  often  embel- 
lished with  anecdotes,  though,  as  we  may  suppose,  he  did  not  regale 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  or  polished  audiences  in  New  York, 
with  that  spicery  which  his  biographer  is  too  modest  to  record,  and 
in  the  use  of  which  he  has  perhaps  never  been  paralleled.  These 
dainties  were  reserved  for  the  social  circle  or  chosen  companies  ; and 
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with  their  liberal  use,  in  later  years,  he  was  wont  to  delight  his 
guests  at  the  White  House,  and  sometimes  to  send  away,  revolted 
and  indignant,  gentlemen  who  had  called  to  see  him  on  business  of 
the  gravest  importance.  Whether  it  arose  from  early  training,  from 
mental  constitution,  or  merely  from  a motive  of  policy  — or,  more  pro- 
bably, from  all  combined  — an  ineradicable  love  of  obscenity,  and 
that  not  merely  of  witty  smut  but  of  simple  filth,  was  a characteristic 
of  the  late  President,  as  it  was  of  Dean  Swift.  Like  Swift,  too,  Mr. 
Lincoln  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  unhappy  of  men,  and 
his  haggard,  care-worn  face  was  a true  index  of  the  unceasing  gloom 
of  his  soul.  His  intimate  friends  tell  us  that  he  was  a mere  embodi- 
ment of  wretchedness,  and  in  the  phrase  of  Mr.  Herndon,  “ melancholy 
dripped  from  him  as  he  walked.” 

We  had  thought  to  take  some  notice  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  religious 
views,  as  he  has  been  almost  canonised  by  his  admirers,  while  his 
biographer  produces  a mass  of  evidence  from  his  intimate  and  life- 
long friends  to  show  that  he  was  never  a Christian  at  all,  but  “ lived 
on  the  border-line  between  theism  and  atheism,”  in  that  forlornest  of 
riiental  states,  superstitious  unbelief.  And  we  had  purposed  to  notice 
briefly  the  events  of  his  nomination  and  election  to  the  Presidency, 
and  of  that  wretched  flight  in  disguise  through  Baltimore  to  the 
capital,  which  seems  to  have  been  a device  of  Mr.  Seward  to  cast  dis- 
grace and  ridicule  on  his  successful  rival  — but  we  can  not.  The 
whole  story  of  this  career  from  beginning  to  end  is  so  dreary,  so 
wretched,  so  shabby,  such  a tissue  of  pitiful  dodging  and  chicanery, 
so  unrelieved  by  anything  pure,  noble,  or  dignified,  that  even  to 
follow  it  as  far  as  we  have  done,  has  well-nigh  surpassed  our  powers 
of  endurance  ; and  when,  putting  all  partisan  feeling  aside,  we  look 
back  at  the  men  who  once  were  chosen  by  their  countrymen  to  fill 
the  places  that  this  man  has  occupied  — a Washington,  a Jefferson, 
a Madison,  an  Adams,  or  later,  a Webster,  a Clay,  or  a Calhoun  — 
men  of  culture  and  refinement,  of  honor,  of  exalted  patriotism,  of  broad 
views  and  wise  statesmanship  — and  measure  the  distance  from  them 
to  Abraham  Lincoln,  we  sicken  with  shame  and  disgust. 

W.  H.  B. 


Gleanings  from  the  Harvest-Fields  of  Literature.  Collated  by  C.  C. 

Bombaugh,  A.M.,  M.D.  Baltimore : J.  Newton  Kurtz. 

This  entertaining  book  is  one  that  would  have  rejoiced  the  heart  of 
Charles  Lamb,  or,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  would  have  “ arrided  him 
extremely.”  It  is  a perfect  museum  of  literary  curiosities,  anagrams, 
epigrams,  epitaphs,  acrostics,  facetiae,  quaint  anecdotes,  queer  facts, 
and  the  other  allotria  of  literature,  gathered  by  wonderful  patience 
and  research.  Many  of  them  are  familiar  to  students,  but  well  worth 
preserving,  while  very  many  are  — to  the  writer  at  least  — both  novel 
and  good.  It  is  a capital  book  to  put  into  a satchel  when  travelling, 
or  to  keep  on  a parlor  table,  and  particularly  handy  for  a writer  who 
likes  to  point  a paragraph  with  an  apt  epigram,  or  refresh  a dry  sub- 
ject with  a quaint  conceit ; and  for  this  latter  purpose  we  propose  to 
keep  it  in  convenient  reach  in  future. 


